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AERONAUTICS 


Scrence News Letter for January 15, 1955 


Women as Test ‘Pilots’ 


Aircraft traffic problems can be solved for any airport 
in the world with laboratory simulator. “Night-club lighting” 
and wives of CAA personnel are used in the tests. 


> WITH 18 women acting as mock pilots, 
scientists are studying how to cope with air- 
port traffic jams. 

They can find out more about the flow of 
aircraft in and out of a field in a few days 
in their laboratory than could be learned 
after months of actual tryouts. 

The women are wives of Civil Aero 
nautics Administration personnel at Weir 
Cook Municipal Airport, Indianapolis, Ind. 
They are used because the irregular work 
ing schedule makes it impossible to keep 
trained “pilots.” 

During the tests, the wives sit behind a 
battery of motor-driven projectors, each 
shining a spot of light representing an air 
plane on a large map of the area under 
study. They control the path of the light 
with an instrument panel behind the pro 
jector and communicate with the “control 
tower” with microphones. 

As the women pilot their “planes” in and 
out of the airport represented on the map, 
a television camera picks up their position 
and communicates it as a radar blip to the 
“tower.” 

With the setup, the laboratory can ex 
actly duplicate the air traffic situation in 
airports at Paris, Cairo or any other area in 
the world. In the experiments, the scientists 
purposely overload the field with air traffic 
to reproduce the most rigorous conditions. 
All sorts of aircraft, including jets, can be 
brought in and out of the field in the mock 
operation. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


Different approach and take-off patterns 
are tried out and changes are recommended 
to increase the capacity of the field. 

The setup, called the Dynamic Air Trafhic 
Control Simulator, has been in operation 
for four years. A complete evaluation of 
the air problems of the Chicago area has 
just been completed. It took only a month. 

T. K. Vickers, director of the operation, 
explained that if an airport tried to do what 
his group was doing, it would cost tens of 
thousands of dollars and would produce a 
great deal of confusion on the field. It 
would cost perhaps a thousand dollars just 
to move one field shack, which the labora- 
tory does electronically, he said. 

The simulated control tower is lighted 
very much like a night club. On the ceil- 
ing is a fluorescent light fixture with red, 
green and blue bulbs. The total effect of 
the three colors is a dim blue-white light 
deficient in yellow wavelengths. Deep am- 
ber filters are put over the radar screens to 
absorb the light and make the blips easy to 
read. 

Mr. Vickers said they had tried using 
small desk lamps for the light necessary to 
keep records, but this made the radar 
screens difficult to read. Operators’ eyes got 
red and began to water after a few hours. 

The new lighting system, believed to be 
the first of its kind, gives enough light for 
paper work, yet keeps the radar screens 


dark. 
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Foresee Enough Energy 


> FUTURE GENERATIONS in the world 
will continue to have energy and raw ma 
terials, despite gloomy predictions to the 
contrary, it is evident from scientific re- 
ports at the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science meeting in Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Evan Just, vice president of Cyprus Mines 
Corporation of New York, believes that no 
raw material shortage can be foreseen that 
will cramp our expanding world economy 
or endanger cultural progress. 

Some minerals may be depleted even 
tually, even though supplies may be ex 
tended very far by discoveries of new de 
posits, new methods of utilization or by 
curbing waste. Nevertheless, Mr. Just finds 
that mineral materials may be considered 
practically inexhaustible. 

An era of discovery of minerals by scien 
tific prospectors is foreseen, similar to the 


extraordinary result of oil explorations in 
recent years. 

Oil, lead, zinc, copper, tin and the ferro 
alloys will last for hundreds of years for 
their essential uses. When they finally come 
to an end, they will be eliminated alto- 
gether in favor of materials of common 
rocks or ceramic materials. 

So far as energy is concerned, Prof. Far 
rington Daniels of the University of Wis 
consin predicted that utilization of solar 
energy by two methods will rescue the 
world from an energy death, even after 
the coal, petroleum and gas to which our 
present civilization is geared are exhausted 
within a short time. Prof. Daniels fore- 
sees that solar energy will compete with 
animal power and manpower in non-indus- 
trialized areas. 

“The world needs a 
engine,” Prof. Daniels 


man’s solar 


The long- 


poor 
said. 


range hope of utilizing solar energy lies 
in photo-electricity. Prof. Daniels expects 
man to be able to duplicate within a short 
time what the green leaf can do in storing 
up sunlight energy and do it with much 
higher efficiency. 

Direct generation of electricity in tran- 
sistor types of photovoltaic cells as recently 
announced appears very promising. Atomic 
energy will also add to the future source of 
world power, but man will have to learn 
to control radioactivity, just as he learned 
to control fire. 

Prof. Daniels suggested that more em- 
phasis should be placed on simplicity and 
low cost of nuclear reactors rather than on 
precision and perfection. 

A plentiful supply of the chemicals ob- 
tained from petroleum that make plastics, 
dyes; paints, and synthetic fibers and films 
will be forthcoming in the next few years, 
W. G. Poland of the California Research 
Corporation, Richmond, Calif., told the 
scientists. 

These products are based upon the fam- 
ily of organic acids known as the phthalic 
acids, which are now made from constit- 
uents of high octane gasolines called xylenes. 
Oil refineries are now geared to produce 
large quantities of these materials. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 
Rush Described on 
Off-Shore Oil Deposits 


> SINCE THE war there has been a rush 
on the rich oil deposits in the Gulf of 
Mexico, even though off-shore installations 
are more expensive than land operations. 

In May, 1946, the first post-war explora- 
tion was started off the coast of Louisiana. 
Today over 500 wells have been drilled and 
60 floating structures suck up the under- 
water. “black gold.” An average of 47,000 
barrels of oil and condensate are drawn 
daily from over 260 producing wells. 

The rush on the off-shore oil bears very 
little comparison to the great California 
gold rush. Gold prospectors went west with 
a pick, a shovel and a pan, but off-shore oil 
production is a million-dollar proposition. 

The three main types of welling opera- 
tions now being used are the platform and 
tender, the mobile platform or barge rig, 
and the self-contained platform. The last 
is the most expensive to install, but also 
the most economical to run. 

The costs for a well of the three varieties, 
subtracting the cost of salvage, are $768,000, 
$520,000, and $1,255,000, respectively. 

Altogether, the states of Louisiana and 
Texas have sold leases on approximately 
1,850,000 acres of off-shore area for about 
$78,000,000. 

The installations have to be rugged to 
stand up against rough weather. Hurri- 
canes, however, are less troublesome than 
squalls and winter “northerners.” 

These facts were reported after a study 
by Dean A. McGee, president of Kerr-Mc- 
Gee Oil Industries, Inc. 
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“Creeping Suicide’ 


Scientists disagree on radiation dangers. 


Two warn 


that humanity faces “creeping suicide” from H-bomb explo- 
sions, another notes risk from slight radiation increases. 


> “CREEPING SUICIDE” that would wipe 
man from the earth 1,000 years from now 
could result from even a “small war” fought 
with hydrogen bombs. 

Radioactivity from such explosions could 
cause long-range damage to heredity, Drs. 
Eugene Rabinowitch and Henry Quastler of 
the University of Illinois have concluded. 

The least understood and, perhaps, the 
most dangerous aspect of hydrogen bombs, 
they said, is the effect radioactive explosion 
products may have on the children of future 
generations. There will be some effect, but 
what it would be is still unknown. 

Each time a new hydrogen bomb is ex 
ploded, they warned, the amount of radio 
activity will but the radiation 
effects will disappear only very slowly over 
a period of hundreds of years. 

Air circling the globe will carry radio- 
active materials thousands of miles away, 
thus affecting people in countries untouched 
by war itself. 

The damage to heredity, they said, may 
not show up for many years. The individual 
exposed to the radiation may survive and 
have normal children, but a few generations 
later, the trouble may start. 

It would be possible to explode enough 
hydrogen bombs for mankind to commit a 
creeping suicide, the two scientists warned. 
The generation alive at the time could sur- 
vive, but the eventual fate of mankind 
would have been sealed and nothing could 
be done about it. 

Three effects of radiation on heredity 
were listed by Dr. Quastler: 

1. The lethal, immediately-death-dealing 
effect, which would result in such damage 
as abortions, but would not linger in future 
generations because the progeny would not 
survive. 

2. A hidden effect that would change 
certain traits which parents hand down to 
their children. Trouble would result only 
when two people with similar damage mar 
ried and had children. This effect would 
be somewhat like that caused by in-breeding. 


increase, 


3. A long-range effect—and this is the 
real danger—of increasing the “genetically 
underprivileged,” the persons with mental 
imbalance, the frail and weak, and the per 
sons with high susceptibility to disease. 

Dr. Quastler cited cancer incidence as an- 
other possible danger. Cancer, he said, is 
“one disease closely connected with radia- 
tion. If all that radiation damage did was 
to imcrease cancer incidence by a large 
amount, you what a tremendous 
burden this could be on the human race.” 


can see 
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> DISAGREEMENT ON the danger to 
present and future human life of small 
amounts of radiation was expressed by two 
University of California scientists at the 
meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in Berkeley, Calif. 

A total body irradiation of 500 roentgens 
will more than double the death rate, Dr. 
Hardin B. Jones declared. Therefore, he 
said, any change in background radiation 
whether from nuclear weapon radioactive 
fall-out or fluoroscopic diagnostic machines, 
will shorten human life. 

One roentgen of full body radiation at any 
time will take five days off your life, Dr. 
Jones calculated. 

Taking a different view on the danger to 
present and future generations through 
radioactive fall-out from test explosions of 
nuclear weapons, Dr. Curt Stern said that 
it was “safe to predict that no census data 
will show an increase of present or future 
afflictions due to a carefully limited number 
of test explosions.” 

Dr. Stern said that as long as the number 
of test explosions remains small, the “total 
irradiation from fall-out received by an in- 
dividual and his germ cells will cause only 
a vanishingly small fraction” of the number 


PREHISTORIC BATTLE — Artist's 

sketch shows how the 75,000,000- 

year-old Gorgosaurus skeleton will 

look in a Chicago Natural History 

Museum exhibit. The giant dinosaur 

is shown attacking a duckbilled 
dinosaur. 
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of illnesses that afflict people now and “an 
unknown fraction” of the number of muta 
tions that originate spontaneously in each 
generation anyway. 

Dr. Jones applied to radiation danger the 
same kind of medical statistics by which he 
calculated, or the basis of the American 
Cancer Society report, that each pack of 
cigarettes smoked cuts one-quarter of a day 
off the lifespan. 

A child who has shoes fitted by a fluoro 
scopic shoe-fitting device, Dr. Jones said 
may lose one month of his life for each 
such fitting. 

Cosmic radiation, which we cannot escape 
gives each person two or three roentgens of 
full body irradiation in the course of a life 
time of 70 years. It may lessen life by 10 
to 15 days, Dr. Jones calculated. But, he 
warned, if we push up this background 
radiation we will create a shorter life for 
the human race in the same way. 
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MARINE BIOLOGY 


Bacteria Need Pressure 
To Survive Out of Ocean 


> BACTERIA THAT will survive out of 
their ocean bottom homes only under from 
700 to 1,000 atmospheres of pressure, about 
10,287.2 to 14,696 pounds per square inch, 
were described by Drs. R. Y. Morita and 
Claude E. ZoBell of the Scripps Institution 
of Oceanography, LaJolla, Calif., at the 
meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science in Berkeley, 
Calif. 

They reported on a study of barophilic 
or pressure-loving bacteria made during the 
Danish Galathea Deep-Sea Expedition in 
the Indian Ocean and the Banda Sea. 

Some of the bacteria obtained from the 
ocean bottom grew at one atmosphere in 
nutrient media, but the majority grew only 
when subjected to pressure approximately 
equal to their original habitat. 
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ENGINEERING 
Highway of Future Will 
Help Driver Steer Car 


> MOTORISTS OF the future will drive 
on highways that help steer the car and on 
which dips and curves cannot be felt. 

Highways that encourage drivers to travel 
in the proper speed lane because of the 
continuous strain on a driver to do other 
wise were also envisioned by Phil Pretz, 
executive engineer of the engineering staff's 
vehicles testing office, Ford Motor Company 

He said that “pavement geometry” would 
be used to bank curves so that a blindfolded 
passenger going around this type of turn 
could not tell he had changed direction. 

During a driver’s momentary lapse the 
highway would steer the car, Mr. Pretz told 
the Society of Automotive Engineers meet 
ing in Indianapolis, Ind. 

Science News Letter, January 15, 1955 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 
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New Antivenin Developed 


Venoms from four dominant species of “pit-viper” 
snakes used to make serum that is effective against bites from 
all other snakes of Crofalidae family, including rattlesnakes. 


antivenin 
venoms of 


> DEVELOPMENT OF an 
which is effective against the 
all snakes of the Crotalidae, or “pit viper,” 
families throughout the world was an 
nounced at the first International Confer 
ence on Animal Venoms held with the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science meeting in Berkeley, Calif. 

Crotalidae include rattlesnakes, copper- 
heads and water moccasins, or cottonmouth 
snakes. 

The new antiserum, or antivenin, against 
these snakes’ venoms was announced by 
Dr. B. R. Criley of the Wyeth Laboratories, 
Marietta, Pa. At the same time, a more 
accurate method for testing the potency of 
this antisnakebite serum was announced by 
Drs. W. C. Gingrich and J. C. Hohenadel, 
also of Wyeth Laboratories. 

Heretofore, Dr. Criley said, it has been 
considered axiomatic that horse serums pre- 
pared for treatment of poisonous snakebite 
are highly specific; and that it is impossible 
to neutralize the venom of one species with 
a serum produced against the venom of 
another species, even those belonging to 
the same genus and family. 

Earlier methods of producing antivenin 
(a horse serum), for treatment of bites by 
the pit vipers of the United States only, 
employed venoms from 10 or 11 different 
species, and required at least 28 to 36 
weeks for production of the serum. 

In’ 1947, research was started at the 
Wyeth biological laboratories that led to 
identification of the four venoms (those of 
the Texas, Florida and tropical rattlers, and 
the fer-de-lance) containing the basic anti 
gens present in the venoms of all species 
of the family Crotalidae throughout the 
world. 

These include not only the pit vipers 
of the United States, but the tropical rattler, 
the tropical moccasin (cantil), bushmaster, 
fer-de-lance and similar species, native to 
Central and South America; and also the 
habu and mamushi, native to certain islands 
of the Pacific and parts of the Asiatic 
mainland. 

Thus it has been proved that a serum 
produced with the venoms of the four 
dominant species of the family Crotalidae 
will also neutralize the venoms of all minor 
species of the same family. 

Improvements in the method of immu 
nizing horses for production of antivenin 
have shortened the schedule and increased 
the yield of highly potent serum. 

An improved method for refinement of 
antivenin has been developed by which the 
majority of factors responsible for serum 
reactions have been eliminated. 

The new method of standardizing the 


new antivenin determines its potency in 
terms of killing power of the venom, when 
injected into mice of a certain size, that 
a stated dose of the serum will counteract. 

Heretofore, the criterion for testing and 
standardizing potency of antivenin has 
been the weight of venom a stated amount 
of antiserum would neutralize. 

Since the virulence of snake venoms 
varies from species to species and from in 
dividual to individual within species, some- 
times as much as 80°, an extensive inves- 
tigation, using various test animals, was 
carried out to develop the more accurate 
testing method. 

An enzyme called hyaluronidase, known 
also as the “spreading factor,” increases the 
effectiveness of antisnakebite serum when 
the two are given together, Dr. Paul Bo 
quet, chief of laboratories of the Pasteur 
Institute, Paris, reported on the basis of 
his studies with dogs and guinea pigs 

Two modern so-called wonder drugs, 
cortisone and ACTH, have been tried in 
treatment of snakebite. Neither is effective 
by itself when antivenin is not used, Drs. 
M. W. Allam, D. Weiner and F. D. W. 
Lukens of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, and Drs. A. L. Wallace and 
R. Sticka of the Drug Houses of Australia 
Limited, Rozelle, Australia, reported. The 
Philadelphia group worked with cortisone. 
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AERONAUTICS 
Jet Engine Tested for 
Britain’s Tiny “Gnat”’ 


>» THE ORPHEUS engine for the tiny 
sritish Gnat jet fighter is now being tested 
and it is even lighter than expected. 

The first Gnat with the new engine is 
scheduled to undergo flight tests this sum- 
mer. Development of the light, short-range 
interceptor is being watched with interest 
by aircraft designers all over the world. It 
marks a new trend in fighter development. 

United States jets have in general become 
continually heavier. More instruments, 
mechanical aids and safety devices have 
been added to each successive model. Ex 
perts point out that for each additional 
pound of equipment added to a plane some 
times as much as 15 pounds of support 
structure must also be added. 

Some British designers believe that there 
is an important need for light fighters, espe- 
cially, they say, since some European coun- 
tries cannot afford to produce the heavy, 
expensive American models. 

The Gnat is said to weigh 6,000 pounds, 


about one-third as much as the F-86 Sabre 
Jet, the United States’ fighter used ex 
tensively in Korea. The newer F-100 Super 
Sabre weighs about 27,000 pounds. 

The wingspan of the Gnat is 20 feet, 8 
inches as opposed to 36 feet for the Super 
Sabre, and it is only 28 feet, 9 inches long 
while the Super Sabre is 45 feet in length. 

The new Bristol Orpheus engine was de 
signed for a 5,000-pound thrust and was 
originally expected to weigh 850 pounds. 

Performance data on the Gnat are not yet 
available, but it is known that the two-ton 
Midget, a prototype of the Gnat with one 
third its thrust, has already broken through 
the sound barrier. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Mexico Free 


Science News Letrer for January 15, 1955 


of Aftosa 


Ban lifted on Mexican livestock entering the United 
States from Mexico. Research against foot-and-mouth disease 
concentrated at Plum Island, New York. 


> SECRETARY Ol 
Benson has 


Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Mexico free of foot 
and-mouth disease, aftosa in Spanish. 

Livestock and livestock products from 
northern Mexico once again are allowed to 
cross into the United States. Success in the 
eradication of the disease in Mexico, how 
ever, does not lessen the fear of further out- 
breaks there or in the United States. 

Some 2,135 miles northeast of the U. S.- 
Mexican border, on a small island three 
miles off the tip of Long Island, U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture scientists are hard 
at work experimenting with the disease in 
the first and only foot-and-mouth disease 
research laboratory in this country. 

The Plum Island Animal Disease Re- 
search Laboratory, as it is known, was orig 
inally an old army base, Fort Terry. Taken 
over by the Agriculture Department on July 
1, 1954, the laboratory is at present solely 
concerned with methods and means for 
keeping foot-and-mouth disease from crop 
ping up in the United States. 

Before its research 
laboratory, the United States had no other 
research center, and there was comparatively 
little research work being done on this virus 
disease. An outbreak of the disease has not 
occurred in this country in the last 25 years. 
An act of Congress expressly forbids the 
introduction of the disease onto the main- 
land even for research work. 

The Plum Island researchers are not look 
ing for a cure for the foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

“Even if we found a cure,” explained Dr. 
Bennett T. Sims, chief of the Department's 
animal disease and parasite research branch 
at Beltsville, Md., “we would always be be 
hind the disease.” 

This is so, the scientist explained, because 
an infected animal has already been spread 
ing the disease hours before the characteris- 
tic symptoms appear. To try to cure every 
infected animal would be a Herculean task 
and still would not insure eradication. 

The laboratory group is working on vac 
cines, as well as on better methods of diag 
Here, prevent the 
disease present a problem. 

Foot-and-mouth occur in many 
different types and subtypes. A vaccine that 
proves effective for one type may not be 
good for a different type. 

Recently, in both Europe and South 
America, Dr. Sims stated, outbreaks of new 
subtypes sent scientists scurrying back to the 
laboratory to perfect a new vaccine that 
would be effective, since the old, known 
vaccines were against the new 
outbreaks. 


declared 


establishment as a 


nosis. too, vaccines to 


viruses 


WoIl thless 


The main role of the Plum Island labora 
tory is to try to insure prevention of the 
cisease’s becoming established in this coun 
try. 

“We hope the time will never 
when we have to vaccinate,” Dr. Sims said. 
“Naturally, I am an optimist, but I think 


come 
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we can keep the disease out of this country.” 

Construction now under way to enlarge 
the facilities on Plum Island is expected t 
be completed by December, 1955. At present, 
there are from 80 to 100 head of cattle on 
the island. Getting to and from the main 
land is accomplished by ferry boat from 
Greenport, on Long Island’s northernmost 
tip. 

The present Island staff is relatively small, 
Dr. Sims reported, but it is expected to be 
larger within the next year or so 

Research on the foot-and-mouth viruses ts 
also being carried on in many other coun 
tries, and the U.S. Deparument of Agricul 
ture works very closely with these other 
laboratories. 
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Jet Flying Boat Unveiled 


See Front Cover 


> ALMOST EVERY ocean, sea, lake and 
river estuary in the world can serve as a 
base and runway for the world’s first multi- 
jet attack seaplane, the Navy’s XP6M-1 Mar 
tin SeaMaster, shown in the photograph on 
the cover of this week's Science News 
LeTTER. 

Designed primarily for minelaying and 
photo reconnaissance, the new big swept 
wing plane, with a “T”-shaped tail nearly 
three stories high, was described as a “truly 
water-based aircraft” capable of operating in 
high waves and marginal sea conditions. 

Carrying a crew of five, the plane is 
powered by four Allison J-71 turbojet en 
gines with take-off afterburners and is ca 
pable of speeds over 600 miles-per-hour. It 
can cruise normally at 40,000 feet and carry 
a pay-load of 30,000 pounds. 

The plane can be reloaded and refueled 
while afloat. A spokesman for Martin Air- 
craft Company, which developed the plane, 
pointed out that this could be accomplished 
by submarines. One of its unique features 
is the water-tight rotary mine door, which 


permits weapons to be carried within the ° 


plane itself. The door can also carry inter 
changeably either a camera pod or mines. 

Martin Aircraft credited the plane with 
initiating a new frontier for naval aviation 
in that “the use of high speed water-based 
aircraft, mobile support ships and tankers 
would provide complete flexibility for opera 
tions in or near enemy waters independent 
of fixed installations or foreign bases. 

“On combat missions, the SeaMaster will 
be able to make an operational runway of 
five-sixths of the earth’s surface; the open 
sea, a river’s estuary, a lagoon, or the lee of 
an island.” 

For the first time, a company announce 
ment stated, “jet-age speed and manuever 
ability becomes available to mine warfare 
strategy. In the XP6M-l mine warfare ex- 
perts now have at their disposal the most 
effective aerial weapon ever developed to 


REAR VIEW —The “T”-shaped tail 

section of the Navy's new XP6M-1 

SeaMaster towers three stories above 

the fuselage. The jet-powered, 600- 

mile-an-hour seaplane was designed 

for minelaying and photo reconnais- 
sance. 


keep submarines from the open seas, or to 
throttle enemy shipping in harbors, rivers, 
canals, landlocked bays or hidden inlets.” 
The SeaMaster now permits the Navy to 
carry on guerrilla warfare, long associated 
with land forces, on the open sea or along 
coastlines almost where and when it chooses. 
Primarily designed for military purposes, 
Martin engineers reported that the new sea 
plane has peacetime possibilities in that it 
will allow civilian airlines to transport pas 

sengers to almost any part of the world. 
The aircraft company also announced that 
they are already producing a portable dock 
that will eliminate beaching the craft. How 
ever, they said, the SeaMaster can carry at 
tachable landing gear for beaching purposes. 
Science News Letter, January 15, 1955 
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Modern Scientists Isolated 


Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer decries loneliness and in- 
adequacy of scientist in today’s society. Asks leaders to seek 
a climate of world opinion where ideas can flourish. 


> DR. J. Robert Oppenheimer, director of 
the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, 
N. J., has concluded that today’s scientists 
are too isolated in their work. 

As the concluding speaker for Columbia 
University’s 200th anniversary celebration, 
he said that the scientist in modern society 
is lonely and inadequate. 

Dr. Oppenheimer stated that “in any 
science there is a harmony between prac 
titioners.” The scientist, he said, is a mem 
ber of a professional community “where 
common understanding combines with com- 
mon purpose and interest to bind men to 
gether both in freedom and in cooperation.” 

However, the scientist’s professional expe 
rience “will make him actually aware of 
how limited, how inadequate, how precious 
is this condition of his life; for in his rela 
tions with a wider society, there will be 
neither the sense of community nor of ob 
jective understanding. 

“He will sometimes find, in returning to 
practical undertakings, some sense of com 
munity with men who are not expert in 
his science, with other scientists whose work 
is remote from his, and with men of action 
and men of art. 

“The frontiers of science are separated 
now by long years of study, by specialized 
vocabularies, arts, techniques and knowl 
edge from the common heritage even of a 
most civilized society; and anyone working 
at the frontier of such science is in that 
sense a very long way from home, a long 
way too from the practical arts that were its 
matrix and origin, as indeed they were of 
what we today call art.” 

Scientists belong in universities, Dr. 
Oppenheimer said, because modern science 
is so specialized. 

“The specialization of science,” he said, 
“is an inevitable accompaniment of prog- 
ress; yet it is full of dangers and it is cruelly 
wasteful, since so much that is beautiful and 
enlightening is cut off from most of the 
world. 

“Thus it is proper to the role of the scien 
tist that he not merely find new truth and 
communicate it to his fellows, but that he 
teach, that he try to bring the most honest 
and intelligible account of new knowledge 
to all who will try to learn. 

“This is one reason—it is the decisive or 
ganic reason—why scientists belong in uni 
versities. It is one reason why the patron- 
age of science by and through universities 
is its most proper form; for it is here, in 
teaching, in the association of scholars, and 
in the friendships of teachers and taught, 
of men who by profession must themselves 
be both teachers and taught, that the nar 
rowness of scientific life can best be mod 


erated, and that the analogies, insights and 
harmonies of scientific discovery can find 
their way into the wider life of man.” 

Dr. Oppenheimer stated that much is 
asked of the scholar and the artist in a 
world where “we cannot close our minds to 
discovery, we cannot stop our ears so that 
the voices of far off and strange people can 
no longer reach them.” 

This is not a new problem, he said, since 
“there has always been more to know than 
one man could know.” 

However, he stated, “never before today 
has the diversity, the complexity, the rich 
ness so clearly defied hierarchical order and 
simplification, never before have we had to 
understand the complementary, mutually 
not compatible ways of life, and recognize 
choice between them as the only course of 
freedom. 

“This is a world in which each of us, 
knowing his limitations, knowing the evils 
of superficiality and the terrors of fatigue, 
will have to cling to what is close to him, 
to what he knows, to what he can do, to 
his friends and his tradition and his love, 
lest he be dissolved in a universal confusion 
and know nothing and love nothing.” 

Today there are no grounds for “hallow- 
ing our ignorance,” Dr. Oppenheimer said, 
and there can be no sanction for insensi- 
tivity or indifference. 

“If we must live with a perpetual sense 
that the world and the men in it are greater 
than we and too much for us, let it be the 
measure of our virtue that we know this 
and seek no comfort. 

“Above all let us not proclaim that the 
limits of our powers correspond to some 
special wisdom in our choice of life, or 
learning or of beauty,” he said. 

“This cannot be an easy life,” he con- 
cluded. 

“We shall have a rugged time of it, to 
keep our minds open and to keep them 
deep, to keep our sense of beauty and our 
ability to make it, and our occasional ability 
to see it in places remote and strange and 
unfamiliar; we shall have a rugged time of 
it, all of us, in keeping these gardens in our 
villages, in keeping open the manifold, in- 
tricate, casual paths, to keep these flourish- 
ing in a great open windy world; but this, 
as I see it, is the condition of man; and in 
this condition we can help, because we can 
love, one another.” 


(Complete text of Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
speech appears in the January issue of 
Chemistry, another Science Service publica- 
tion. Send 50¢ to Science Service, 1719 
N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
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Saturday, January 22, 1955, 5:00-5:15 p.m. EST 


“Adventures in Science” with Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, over the CBS Radio 
Network. Check your local CBS station. 


Dr. Daniel I. Arnon, of the University of Cali- 
fornia department of plant nutr'tion, will discuss 
“Photosynthesis.” 





GENERAL SCIENCE 
Security Program Used 
By “Ruthless Men” 


> “RUTHLESS, AMBITIOUS men” are 
using the Government's security program for 
political purposes, Dr. Vannevar Bush, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, told the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
in Berkeley, Calif. 

The present crisis, he said, is not the first 
in human affairs. Its outcome will depend 
on how “we react under almost intolerable 
strain.” 

In this country, the test is “whether we 
can truly maintain our freedoms and guard 
our way of life against threats from with- 
out, against subversion within, and against 
our own errors and aberrations. 

“Our recent performance,” in this regard, 
Dr. Bush said, “is not encouraging.” 

Freedom is a “great asset” if it is kept 
unimpaired, he stated. It ensures that the 
whole course of government, our relations 
with other countries, our military policy, 
will “undergo the full scrutiny of un- 
coerced public opinion,” extending even to 
minor matters. 

“This great advantage of freedom to dis- 
sent makes the country genuinely strong in 
many ways. It must not be lost,” Dr. Bush 
urged. 

The most important objective of the 
enemy, Dr. Bush said, is to spread con- 
fusion and distrust among us. In this pur- 
pose he has been most successful and is 
more successful today than ever before. 

“We have,” Dr. Bush said, “a system for 
the clearance of persons to do secret work, 
which seems almost calculated to destroy 
their reputations by innuendo and charges 
based on spite. 

“We have adopted a principle, abhorrent 
to our own best tradition, of establishing 
guilt on the basis of simple association. We 
have men who contributed much to the 
war effort now placed in jeopardy because of 
the expression of unpopular opinions. 

“We have useful men denied the oppor- 
tunity to contribute to our scientific efforts 
because of their youthful indiscretions. 

“Worst of all, we have the evil practice of 
ruthless, ambitious men, who use our loyalty 
procedures for political purposes. 

“Suspicion and distrust are rampant in 
the land. 

“We are on the verge of abandoning some 
of our most treasured freedoms; we have 
nearly lost our greatest advantage over the 
enemy in the current struggle—our mutual 
regard and trust as a people.” 

Science News Letter, Janvary 15, 1955 
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LOCUST MERRY-GO-ROUND—British scientists bave fastened locusts to 

this hoop in order to see how long and how far the insects can fly. When 

they are thus suspended, the locusts turn the ring that hangs from strings 
attached to a free-spinning cork. 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


Sickness of Rumor 


> WHEN THI 


president of the Ameri 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Dr. Warren Weaver of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, introduced Dr. Edward 
U. Condon, a consultant for Corning Glass 
Works, to make the address of retiring 
president at the AAAS meeting in Berkeley, 
Calif., he made the following remarks: 

“There is at present a sickness in our 
country—a sickness of rumor and anxiety, 
of suspicion and distrust, and at its worst, 
of fear and tragedy 

“In part this sickness is due to over-em- 
phasis on caution for the past, rather than 
constructive with respect to the 
future. 

In part it is anti-intellectualism, a 
strange and dangerous lack of faith in 
scholarly competence 

“In part it is, we all realize, the mis- 
guided groping of sincere persons who 
really want to be good citizens, but who 
have been misled as to what good citizen- 
ship is. s 

“In its worst part it is the horrid result 
of political pressure, of personal selfishness, 
and of the pathological arrogance of demo- 
gogues with small and nasty minds. 

“One of the most dangerous and wicked 
results of this disease is the destruction of 
confidence—confidence that honest, capable, 
and devoted will be rewarded as 
such; confidence that governmental prom- 


courag¢ 


service 


ises can be trusted to be stable, confidence 
that the precious Anglo-Saxon tradition of 
due process will be observed. 

“This sickness attacks our society at all 
levels, and in all fields of activity. Science 
is in a position to be particularly aware of 
the dangers of this sickness, but science asks 
for no special privilege or protection. Science 
voices its concern; but primarily because 
the problem is a universal one. 

“Many of the dread disorders of men’s 
bodies involve the production of antibodies 
which furnish future immunity from the 
disease. But a most irrational and dis 
couraging fact about our society’s present 
disease is that apparently one can never stop 
worrying, can never be sure that the disease 
will not strike again and again and again. 

“Some of us—partly only because of the 
accidental character of our activities, partly 
because we attest to our liberalism in more 
discrete (or should I say more timid) ways 
—have so far avoided this disease. But no 
one of us is immune. 

“The time has been reached, many of us 
are convinced, when it is no longer de 
fensible to fail to take a stand. We must 
use all our wits and patience, all our rea- 
sonableness and courage, to see to it that 
we take a really sensible, constructive stand, 
and in particular that we do not fight fire 
with fire. 

“Although there often is much incentive 
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to protest without restraint, we must not 
do this. Freedom is too precious to deserve 
rash or stupid support. 

“There is some encouraging evidence that 
this past year may have seen the worst of 
this disease. There are promising signs that 
at appropriately high levels in our govern 
ment, a concern now exists to improve the 
whole loyalty-security-secrecy set-up. If this 
is in fact done with promptness and candor, 
then we can hope that the disease will also 
begin to wane in other places and in other 
fields of interest. 

“So there is a chance that, at this particu 
lar session of the AAAS, we are actually 
celebrating the upturn, the over-due re 
dedication to liberal decency. If so, then 
there is a poetic appropriateness to this 
occasion. .. . 

Science News Letter, January 15, 1955 


STATISTICS 


More Girls Than Boys 
Stay Out of Hospitals 


> LITTLE GIRLS manage to stay out of 
hospitals as patients better than little boys, 
a report from the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company's statisticians in New 
York shows. 

Counting all under 18 years as children, 
the statisticians found that one child in 
every 12 is admitted to a hospital during 
the year. The sex ratio is three boys to 
two girls. The average stay in hospital is 
five days. 

The figures come from the experience 
of children of the company’s personnel wh« 
are insured under the company’s group 
insurance program. 

The study covered the period from Au 
gust, 1953, through July, 1954, and included 
2,153 hospitalized children in virtually 
every section of the United States. 

Surgery, including the treatment of frac 
tures and dislocations, was performed on 
70°% of the hospitalized children, with 
tonsillectomies and adenoidectomies ac 
counting for over half of the surgical cases. 
The average hospital stay for all surgical 
cases was 3.6 days. 

Among the nonsurgical cases, for which 
the hospital stay averaged 8.6 days, dis- 
eases of the respiratory system headed the 
list. Pneumonia and influenza were the 
most common. Almost two-thirds of the 
victims of respiratory diseases were under 
five years of age. 

About one-eighth of the nonsurgical cases 
were treated for accidental injuries, in 
cluding head injuries, poisoning, contu 
sions, lacerations, and sprains or strains. 
Altogether, there were twice as many claims 
for hospital treatment of accidental injur- 
ies among boys as among girls. 

The nonsurgical cases included 12 of acute 
poliomyelitis, five among girls and seven 
among boys. One child died soon after ad 
mission to the hospital. The average hos: 
pital stay for the other 11 was 87 days. 
Eight of the 12 victims were less than 10 
years old. 

Science News Letter, January 15, 1955 
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EDUCATION 


National Parks Called 
Largest Summer School 


> THE WORLD'S largest summer school 
had an enrollment of 19,000,000 students 
in 1953, a faculty of more than 400 and a 
campus of 25,000,000 acres. 

This unique educational institution con- 
sists of the national parks and the national 
monuments of the United States, Dorr G. 
Yeager, regional chief of interpretation of 
the National Park Service, told the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science meeting in Berkeley, Calif. 

The campus is made up of the 180 federal 
areas administered by the National Park 
Service. The faculty is composed of mostly 
professional teachers who are able to spend 
their summers as ranger-naturalists and 
ranger-historians. 

The student body are those Americans 
and foreign visitors who take advantage of 
the free services offered by the ~ National 
Park Service each summer. 

“The educational work in the national 
parks grew out of a demand by the visitors 
to know something about the wonders they 
had come to see,” the government naturalist 
reported. 

To interpret the scenic wonders and 
beauty of the system, there is a permanent 
staff of 127, augmented by some 300 sea- 
sonal employees. These interpreters main- 
tain 107 museums, as numerous 
trails and roadside exhibits. 

Science News Letter, January 15, 1955 
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GENETICS 


Sex Cell Constitution 
Differs in Monkey, Man 


> MONKEYS AND men have significant 
differences in the constitution of the sex 
cells through which life is passed on from 
generation to generation. 

Although older research has sometimes 
found that some monkeys have the same 
number of chromosomes, 48, as man, a 
new and better technique by two Uni- 
versity of Oxford scientists shows that while 
man has 48 heredity particles in the sex 
cells, three kinds of monkeys tested have 42. 

Drs. C. D. Darlington and Ashraful 
Haque of Oxford’s botany department find 
that the chromosomes of man and monkeys 
are generally not unlike, although some of 
the chromosomes found in man are missing 
in the monkeys. The Y chromosome, which 
is present only in the male, is much smaller 
in the monkeys than in man. 

Any hope that a hybrid between man 
and the apes might be produced in daring 
interbreeding experiments seems to be 
dashed by the difference in chromosome 
numbers. The similarity between the mon- 
keys should be seen in their capacity for 
hybridization, the scientists state in Nature 
(Jan. 1). 

In fact, they report, a cross has been 
made between a baboon and the Rhesus 
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macaque. The offspring have been raised 
in captivity. 

The chromosomes of the great apes 
should be studied before these species die 
out altogether, the scientists warn. Dr. 
Haque, who is réturning to his professor- 
ship at the University of Dacca, East Pak- 
istan, has offered to cooperate in studying 
any specimens of the great apes that any- 
one obtains. 

Due to the new methods developed, Drs. 
Darlington and Haque can now count the 
numbers and describe the forms of mam- 
malian chromosomes with the same ease 
and accuracy as has been long possible for 
grasshoppers and newts. 

Science News Letter, January 15, 1955 


ENTOMOLOGY 
Chemical May End War 
On Pink Bollworm 


> A POWERFUL new organic phosphorus 
compound now being tested against the pink 
bollworm, scourge of the South’s cotton 
fields, shows promising results. 

The compound is being tested by ento- 
mologists at Texas A. and M. College. 

Test applications were made by J. R. 
Brazzel, graduate assistant and Dr. D. F. 
Martin, professor of entomology, through 
auspices of the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Average tabulations of damaged cotton 
bolls and bollworms were: 

Check plots, no treatment, 31.1 damaged 
bolls, 50.9 worms; DDT treated plots, 1.5 
pounds per acre, 20.5 damaged bolls, 31.7 
worms; DDT plots, 3 pounds per acre, 23.8 
bolls, 50.9 worms; DDT treated plots, 1.5 
new chemical, 5.16 damaged bolls, and 6.2 
worms. 

Organic phosphorus compounds attack 
the insect’s nervous system, Dr. J. C. Gaines, 
head of the college’s department of ento- 
mology, explained, destroying its muscular 
coordination. 

Science News Letter, January 15, 1955 


PUBLIC SAFETY 


Punish Workers Who Fail 
On Eye Safety Rules 


> DISCIPLINARY MEASURES for fac 
tory workers who fail to follow eye-safety 
rules is urged in a blindness-fighting state- 
ment issued in New York by the Public 
Affairs Committee in cooperation with the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. 

At least 90°%, of the annual 300,000 in- 
dustrial eye accidents could be prevented by 
wearing some form of eye protective equip 
ment, the committee reports in its new 
pamphlet, “Save Your Sight” (see p. 44). 

School age youngsters also run up a large 
total of eye injuries—90,000—every year. 
But one-half of the nation’s total sightless 
persons might be able to see if they or 
their parents had taken proper precautions. 

Science News Letter, Janvary 15, 1955 
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EPIDEMIOLOGY 
Predict ‘Flu Epidemic 
This Winter or Next 


> OUTBREAKS OF influenza A 
occur in some sections of the United States 
this coming winter or the following winter,” 
Dr. Dorland J. Davis of the National Insti 
tutes of Health, Bethesda, Md., predicts in 
a report to the Journal of the American 
Medical Association (Jan. |). 

The journal gives the report the unusual 
prominence of being published as a signed 
editorial. 

Whether the ‘flu outbreak comes this 
winter or next depends, Dr. Davis says, on 
whether influenza continues to recur in 
two- or three-year cycle as it seems to have 
been doing in years past. (See SNL, Oct. 9 
1954, p. 227.) 

In the 1951, 1953 and other recent epi 
demics, death rates for influenza and pneu 
monia rose, but not as greatly as in the 
epidemics of 20 to 30 years ago, Dr. Davis 
points out. 

Whether the declining fatality rate con 
tinues in future outbreaks cannot be pre 
dicted but, says Dr. Davis, “certainly the 
means for observing and assessing the be 
havior of the disease have been greatly 
augmented by recent research.” 

Science News Letter, January 15, 1955 
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FOREST PATHOLOGY 


infected White Pines 
Saved by Tree Surgery 


> WHITE PINES infected with blister rust 
can be saved by tree surgery. 

The sharp rise in the value of white pine 
lumber and the cost required to replace it 
as an ornamental tree makes tree surgery 
increasingly important, J. F. Martin of the 
U. S. Forest Service and G. F. Gravatt of 
the U. S. Agricultural Research Service have 
reported. 

Heretofore, the spread of the deadly blis 
ter rust was arrested through the eradica 
tion of gooseberry and currant bushes, 
which produce the spores that transmit the 
infection to the trees. 

Now, the scientists said, trees already in- 
fected can be saved from destruction by 
using the little practiced art of tree sur 
gery on the valuable white pines. 

Especially in dense stands, tree land 
owners can frequently remove blister rust 
cankers from the forest trees through nor- 
mal prunning and thinning out, they re- 
ported. Tree surgery is justified, the scien- 
tists said, when it is not too difficult or costly. 
Saving the trees through surgery also means 
saving the time required to grow other 
timber trees. 

Science News Letter, January 15, 1955 
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PHYSICS 
Proton Polarized 
In Atom Smashers 


> AN ACHIEVEMENT equivalent to the 
discovery of pclarization of light in optics 
is exciting interest in the field of atomic 
physics. The proton has been polarized. 

This means that hearts of hydrogen atoms 
have been produced that all spin the same, 
much as visible light that vibrates in the 
same direction is said to be polarized. 

A new push of research using proton 
polarization is under way at the University 
of California at Berkeley, the University of 
Chicago, the University of Rochester and 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 

What happens when proton meets proton 
is being explored. Results were reported to 
the American Physical Society, meeting 
jointly with the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science in Berkeley, 
Calif. 

A team from the University of California, 
consisting of Drs. Emilio Segre, Thomas 
Ypsilantis, Owen Chamberlain, C. Wiegand 
and R. Tripp, flung hydrogen under a 310, 
000,000-electron-volt impulse against beryl 
lium metal to polarize the protens. The 
way the protons act is measured by further 
scattering from targets. 

Experiments on proton polarization were 
reported also by Dr. R. B. Sutton of Car 
negie Institute of Technology and Mrs. 
Leona Marshall of the University of Chi 
cago. The proton is one of the most funda 
mental of the atomic particles. 

Science News Letter, January 15, 1955 


SPELEGLOGY 
Save the Cave Life 
Is Conservation Theme 


> SAVE THE cave life was the theme of 
a new conservation plea made at the meet 
ing of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in Berkeley, Calif. 

Expressing concern over the increasing 
danger to animals and plants dwelling in 
caves, Brother G. Nicholas, F.S.C., of La 
Salle High School, Cumberland, Md., re 
ported that as human interest in caves in 
creases, cave conservation must increase too, 

The Maryland naturalist pointed out that 
the most common threat to cave flora and 
fauna today is in those caves that are well 
known and easily accessible. Most cave 
dwelling life depends on a delicate balance 
of temperature. 

People walking constantly through the 
caves have a marked effect on the tempera- 
ture and, hence, on the metabolic rate, 
which involves a balance of the food re- 
quired and the food available. 

Another threat, Brother Nicholas stated, 
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is the practice of dumping used carbide into 
pools and other places where it will con- 
taminate the water supply. 

“The uniqueness of cave life presents a 
third threat to its very existence,” he re- 
ported. “Since such specimens as blind 
fish, blind crayfish, colorless salamanders 
and other non-pigmented blind organisms 
are so rare, there is a tendency for persons 
to catch these even if they are not planning 
some scientific investigation of them.” 

Colonies of rare salamanders have been 
decimated already by this curiosity-seeking 
process, Brother Nicholas added. 

“Before any progress can be expected in 
the matter of protection of cave species,” 
he stated, “speleologists, naturalists and the 
general public have to be educated in the 
fact that animals living under the ground 
are just as much a part of nature as those 
living above the ground.” 

Science News Letter, January 15, 1955 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Chicks Use Both Eyes 
Without Having to Learn 


> BABY CHICKS wearing goggles showed 
they can use both eyes at once to see, with. 
out having to learn how. 

The experiment was reported by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago psychologist, Dr. Eck 
hard H. Hess, at the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science meeting 
in Berkeley, Calif. 

The chicks used in the experiment were 
hatched in a dark incubator. When the 
little birds were taken out of the incubator, 
and while they were still in darkness, small 
rubber hoods were fitted over their heads. 

The hoods contained goggles with fist 
prisms designed to make objects appear 
closer than they actually were if both eyes 
were used in vision. If only one eye at a 
time was used, the object looked to be 
at the correct distance, but appeared over 
toward the left or toward the right, de 
pending on which eye was used. 

The goggle-wearing chicks, when first 
brought into the light and given something 
to peck at, pecked in the right direction 
but closer than the object really was. This 
showed that the baby chicks were making 
correct use of both eyes. 

They also use both eyes in binocular 
vision, even when they have been trained 
to use only one eye at a time. For this 
experiment, the chicks were put into hoods 
the moment they came out of the shell. 

This time the hood prevented the chick 
from seeing out of one of his eyes. One 
day the chick could see with his right eye 
and the next day with his left and so on, 
until the chicks were two months old. 

Then the chicks were tested with the 
same prisms used in the first experiment. 
Again, all the chicks pecked in the right 
direction but too close, showing that, at 
the first opportunity, they were making 
use of both eyes, although previously they 
had had experience with only one eye at 
a time. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 
Peking Man “Bones” 
In China May Be Casts 


> THE “BONES” of the famous 500,000 
year-old Peking Man that Peiping radio has 
announced are being exhibited in Peiping 
to celebrate the 25th anniversary of their 
discovery may actually be expert casts of 
the bones. 

The historic bones were lost during 
World War II in an attempt to get them 
out of China to a place of safety in the 
United States. 

It is not known whether they had been 
seized by the Japanese or accidentally sunk 
with a lost boat, or whether they had been 
ground up for use as medicine. In China 
fossils, which are sold as “dragon’s bones,” 
are believed to have great medicinal value. 

In 1952, a Chinese Communist anthro 
pologist charged that the United States Gov 
ernment had stolen the bones and brought 
them to New York for exhibit at the Ameri 
can Museum of Natural ‘History. The 
charge was denied by American scientists. 

After the war ended, an American Occu- 
pation Forces anthropologist searched for 
the Peking Man bones in Tokyo, but found 
that the Japanese had not seized them. 

American anthropologists will be glad if 
the historic fossil bones are actually safe in 
China. Their loss was not, however, con 
sidered a serious handicap because of the 
numerous excellent casts of the fossil bones 
that could be used for future scientific study. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Roses Red, Violets Blue 
In Flavor of Tomato Goo 


> TOMATO FLAVOR is a blend of three 
odors described as “typical,” “raw” and 
“green,” plus dozens of secondary flavors 
ranging from “sweet, flowery and minty” 
to “rubbery” and “slightly musty.” 

Odors that contribute to the tomato’s 
flavor were described by scientists making 
the analysis as those of rose, violet, lemon, 
peppermint, caramel, vanilla, carrots, citron 
ella and sulfur. They were studying ways 
to help preserve the best taste in tomato 
paste preparations. 

By drawing off vapors at different points 
in the commercial processing machinery 
producing tomato juice, Mary S. Spencer of 
the University of California and William L. 
Stanley of the U. S. Department of Agricul 
ture’s Western Utilization Research Branch 
at Albany, Calif., obtained, concentrated in 
a thimbleful of a yellow oil, the flavors 
from two to ten tons of tomato juice. 

By separating the flavor concentrates 
using chromatography and by applying 
chemical tests, the researchers spotted the 
unsaturated compounds that are probably 
to blame when tomato products develop 
“off flavors.” The study is reported in the 
Journal of Agricultural and Food Chemis- 
try (Oct. 27). 
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International Look at Earth 


Scientists from 39 countries, including Russia, will co- 
operate to make observations of the earth, its seas and air 
during the International Geophysical Year. 


By ANN EWING 


> SCIENTISTS FROM at least 39 coun 
tries, including Russia, are now making 
plans for coordinated research efforts during 
1957-58 in a world-wide investigation of the 
earth, its seas and air. 

The many-pronged attack, aimed at a 
better understanding of the planet we live 
on, is known as the International Geophysi 
cal Year, or IGY. 

Such subjects as the aurora, air pollution 
the rising level of the oceans, and radio 
waves and particles thrown off by the sun 
are but a few of the many areas of coopera 
tive investigations planned for 1957-58. 

At the present time, United States scien 
tists have very little knowledge of how to 
live and operate in the Arctic or Antarctic 
although American expeditions have spent 
considerable time there. The English, the 
Australians and the Swedes, among others. 
have had much more experience in living 
in the ice and snow and perpetual midnight 
of the polar regions than have the Ameri 
cans. 

The icebreaker USS Atka has left for 
Little America on a five-month expedition 
to lay groundwork for the three stations to 
be manned there during IGY by the U. S. 
Twenty-one stations are now being planned 
for the bottom of the world. 


Cooperation Unprecedented” 


The world-wide cooperative program is 
“unprecedented,” Dr. Joseph Kaplan told 
Scrence Service. He is the University of 
California at Los Angeles physicist who. is 
chairman of the United States National 
Committee in charge of plans for the Inter 
national Geophysical Year. This committee 
operates under the direction of the National 
Academy of Sciences- National Research 
Council. 

He has the final responsibility for smooth 
working of a program still two and a half 
years away. Plans must be made now, Dr. 
Kaplan said, “even if making such plans 
is itself a contradiction of the scientific 
method.” 

Some equipment, including the more than 
30 Aecrobee rockets the U.S. expects to 
launch from sites in New Mexico, Green 
land, Canada and Alaska, has already been 
ordered. 

Each rocket will carry a variety of instru 
ments to measure such things as the earth’s 
magnetic field, night and day airgiow, ultra 
violet light and X-rays, auroral particles and 
cosmic rays. 


The U.S. has been alone in sending 
rockets high into our atmosphere, except 
for Russia, which is assumed also to be ex 
perimenting with them. During the IGY, 
however, the French, Australian and Eng 
lish will also be launching rockets as part 
of the coordinated effort. 

Rockoons, small balloon-launched rockets, 
will be used in even greater numbers. Both 
the Rockoon and Aerobee rocket flights will 
yield data valuable to many of the special 


“NORTHERN LIGHTS” — During 
the International Geophysical Y ear, 
scientists will study the aurora inten- 
sively in an attempt to learn the cause 
of these shimmering curtains of light 
and to understand how the aurora 
affects the earth’s electrical weather. 
The photograph is a composite made 
by the Geophysical Institute of the 
University of Alaska. 


programs, from meteorology to aurora to 
cosmic rays. 

Congress has already appropriated $2,500, 
000 for the project, and will be asked during 
its current session to put up another 
$10,500,000. 

Several hundred U.S. scientists will ulti- 
mately be involved in the project. Around 
the world, at least 4,000 or 5,000 scientists 
will be doing special studies as part of the 
18-month IGY program, beginning in July 


1957, 


Three pole-to-pole chains of stations will 
be set up along the meridians that run 10 
degrees east, 140 degrees east, and 75 degrees 
west. Ground observations and upper air 
soundings will be made at these stations. 

From such data, meteorologists hope t 
learn how fast the great storms move 
around the world, whether there is a mass 
transfer of air between the Northern and 
Southern Hemispheres, and the influence of 
the cold polar regions, particularly the Ant 
arctic, upon the world’s weather 

Another kind of weather, the 
electrical weather, which has 
effects on radio waves will be 
tensively. 

Scientists hope to learn whether the great 
auroral displays, sometimes visible in this 
country, are extended southward from the 
normal auroral zone, or whether the whole 
zone itself simply moves south during a 
display. 


earth’s 
important 
studied in 


Auroral Shift 


They also expect to learn whether aurora 
occur simultaneously over both the north 
polar and south polar zones. One “espe- 
cially exciting experiment,” according to 
Dr. Lloyd V. Berkner, will be an attempt 
to identify simultaneous auroral arcs in the 
Northern and Southern Hemispheres, using 
the earth’s magnetic field as a giant lens. 

Dr. Berkner is president of Associated 
Universities, Inc., which runs Brookhaven 
National Laboratory for the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and vice-chairman of the 
Special Committee on the International 
Geophysical Year, which coordinates the 
programs of all 39 nations now participating 
in the program. 

A geophysicist, Dr. Sydney Chapman of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, is chairman of 
this committee, composed of representatives 
of the six international scientific unions 
sponsoring the IGY. 

Dr. Chapman hopes that observations 
made in 1957-58 will show whether or not 
his theory that there is an invisible band of 
electricity circling the earth’s equatorial 
region 12,000 to 16,000 miles in space is true. 


To Study Sunspots 


Particularly complete and _ continuous 
studies of solar activity will be made during 
the 18month period, since 1957-58 was 
selected for the IGY because the sun will be 
approaching maximum in its | 1-year sunspot 
cycle. There will not be another maximum 
until about 1970. 

Sunspots, which indicate a highly active 
sun, are known to be closely associated with 
the aurora, changes in the earth’s magnetic 
field and the ionosphere. 

Plans for the world-wide programs for 
observations, synoptic networks and expedi- 





tions were made final last summer at 
various international meetings. 

A joint international effort to collect geo- 
physical information about the earth was 
made in 1882-83. It was known as the First 
International Polar Year and, during it, the 
first Arctic auroral, meteorological and 
magnetic observation stations were set up. 


Seen in Narrow Zone 

From data collected, the aurora was re- 
from the realm of folklore and 
fancy, and recognized as a beautiful display 
of nature tied in somehow with the earth's 
magnetic field. The scientists learned that 
the “northern lights” are regularly seen 
only within a narrow band known as the 
auroral zone. 

This band is now the area where the U.S. 
must have its first line of defense. Since 
the aurora forms an electrical mirror in the 
sky, it could affect the sensitive electronic 
instruments that are so vital to our defense. 

The Second International Polar Year 
1932-33, followed the first by 50 years. 
Studies of the earth’s ionosphere during this 
special period, and following it, by English 
and American scientists led to the discovery 
of radar. Radar not only was a powerful 
weapon in helping the Allies to win World 
War II, but it will be used in the coming 
IGY to learn more about our atmosphere. 

The 1957 effort far surpasses in scope 
either of the two previous efforts. It was 
hrst suggested by Dr. Berkner. The amount 
of information scientists will gather will be 
several times that of cither of the two pre 
vious international years. 

Rockets, radiosonde equipment, iono 
spheric recorders, auroral spectrometers and 
electronic computers are all devices, just re 
cently available, that will be used to learn 
more about the earth, its seas and air during 
1957-58. 


moved 
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ZOOLOGY 
Gophers’ Homemaking 
May Be Control Answer 


> THE HOMEMAKING practices of ‘the 
pocket gopher may provide the answer to 
its control, Dr. Walter E. Howard of the 
University of California reported at the 
meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science in Berkeley, 
Calif. 

A seven-year 
pocket gophers, 


study of more than 1,000 
California’s most serious 
field rodent pest, made at the San Joaquin 
Experimental Range, O’Neals,  Calif., 
showed that neighboring and young 
gophers quickly reoccupy burrows aban- 
doned by other gophers that have been 
killed or trapped. 

This behavior, Dr. Howard stated, may 
make it possible to develop improved 
methods of control, in which an entire pop- 
ulation is held check by placing a new 
kind of bait in only a small proportion of 
the burrow systems 

Science News Letter, January 15, 1955 
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- Books of the Week - 


For the editorial information of our readers, books received for review since last week's issue are listed. 


For convenient purchase of any U. S. 
be paid) to Book Department, Science Service, 


book in print, 


send a remittance to cover retail price (postage will 
1719 N Street, 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Request free 


pubiications direct from publisher, not from Science Service. 


Transactions of the Fifth 
1953, 


ADRENAL CORTEX: 
Conference, November 4, 5, and 6, 
Princeton, N. J. —Elaine P. Ralli, Ed.—Josiah 
Macy, |r. Foundation, 187 p., illus., $3.75. Re 
port of another of the multiprofessional con 
ferences where men from different fields get 
together to compare notes and exchange ideas. 

Tue Best From Fantasy AND ScrENcE Fic 
TIon: Fourth Series—Anthony Boucher, Ed.- 
Doubleday, 250 p., $3.50. Collected from the 
Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction, these 
stories are for the science fiction fan and also 
for newcomers to the hobby. 

A Day (Nn THE Lire or a Jet Test Piror- 
National Aviation Education Council, 32 p., 
illus., paper, 50 cents. One of a series of book 
lets intended to let young people know about 
interesting jobs in aviation. 

Economy anv Society—Wilbert E. Moore- 
Doubleday, Doubleday Short Studies in Soci- 
ology, 48 p., paper, 85 cents. Intended to ac- 
quaint the student and general reader with an 
important area of our knowledge about social 
life. 

EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN IN 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERING—Lillian V. Inke- 
Govt. Printing Office, Women’s Bureau Bulletin 
No. 254, 38 p., illus., paper, 20 cents. 

Exptorinc Mars—Robert S. Richardson—Mce 
Graw-Hill, 261 p., illus., $4.00. An astronomer 
at Mt. Wilson and Palomar Observatories writes 
this book for children and others who are curi- 
ous about the planets and the possibility of find 
ing life there. 

Cuemistry: Volume II—J. H 
Academic, 565 p., illus., $13.50 


FLUORINE 
Simons, Ed. 


THE EAR FORGETS 


HE EYE REMEMBERS 


Take advantage of this truism by 
teaching scientific principles with 
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ULTRA-VIOLET PRODUCTS, Inc. 
145 Pasadena Ave., South Pasadena, Cai. 


it catalog, ae ® “The Ultra- 
jon” and folder on fluorescent 


Containing a thorough treatment of the analyti- 
cal chemistry of fluorine and its compounds, and 
reporting new advances in other aspects of the 
field. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CoLor TELEVISIOnN—Wil- 
liam F. Boyce—Howard W. Sams, 216 p., illus., 
paper, $2.00. For technicians who want to un 
derstand the basic principles of electronic trans- 
mission of color. 


THe GENERA oF Funci—Frederic E. Clements 
and Cornelius L. Shear—Hafner, 496 p., 58 
plates, $15.00. Containing more than 5,000 
generic names. 


Heactuier Livinc: A Text in Personal and 
Community Health — Justus J. Schifferes with 
introduction by John E. Sawhill—Wiley, 928 p., 
illus., $6.75. A text for a college course on 
health or hygiene. 


THe Human Brain—John Pfeiffer—Harper, 
273 p., illus., $3.75. A science writer and broad- 
caster presents this book in non-technical lan- 
guage about the “most complex and mysterious 
structure in the universe.” 


THe Human Brain IN Sacirtat Section— 
Marcus Singer and Paul I. Yakovlev—ChAarles 
C. Thomas, 81 p., illus., non-flexible binding 
$7.75, flexible binding $6.25. Sections of the 
brain of a healthy man in his late 20’s who 
died a short time after he fell and broke his 
neck. The sections are reproduced photo- 
graphically. 


MetTHOopDs OF CHEMICAI 
Ana.Lysis —Galen W. Ewing — McGraw-Hill, 
434 p., illus, $6.50. A textbook for upper 
classmen and graduate students. 


THe Jer StreamM—H. Richl, M. A. Alaka, 
C. L. Jordan and R. J. Renard with a foreword 
by F. A. Berry—American Meteorological So- 
ciety, Meteorological Monographs, Volume 2, 
Number 7, 100 p., illus., paper, $3.50. The jet 
stream was discovered during World War II 
when pilots of high altitude bombers flying over 
Japan at 250 m.p.h. encountered head winds so 
strong they were held stationary over their tar 
gets. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


MAsTERS OF THE Arr—Glenn O. Blough with 
technical assistance of Paul E. Garber—Smith- 
sonian, 31 p., illus., paper, 50 cents. Pictures 
and descriptions of famous planes, from Otto 
Lilienthal’s gliders of 1894 to the X-1 that 
travels faster than sound. 


THe Materia, CuLtture oF PueBiLo Bonito: 
With Appendix on Canid Remains From Pueblo 
Bonito and Pueblo Del Arroyo—Neil M. Judd, 
appendix by Glover M. Allen—Smithsonian, 
398 p., illus., $5.00. Mr. Judd, through pains- 
taking investigations covering years, has been 
able to reconstruct the everyday life and cul- 
ture of the prehistoric Indians who lived in 
this vast “apartment house” 1,000 years ago. 


THe METHOD oF TRIGONOMETRICAL SUMS IN 
THE THEORY OF Numspers—lI. M. Vinogradov, 
translated from the Russian, revised and an- 
notated by K. F. Roth and Anne Davenport— 
Interscience, 180 p., $5.00. A translation of the 
second of the monographs in which the author 
expounded his method and its applications. 

THe New Men—C. P. Snow—Seribner’s, 
311 p., $3.50. A novel recounting the excite- 
ments and dangers of a small group of nu- 
clear scientists and high government officials 


working in England to develop the atomic 


bomb. 

Our AMERICAN WEATHER 
Kimble—McGraw-Hill, 322 p., 
scribing the oddities and the more 
conditions month by month and 
many every-day questions 


George H. 5 
$4.75. De- 

expected 
answering 


illus., 


EDUCATION AND THE FuTuURE Of! 
America — Educational Policies Commission 
National anager Association, 98 p., illus., 
paper, $1.50. “For more than a century,” the 
report states, “the American people have sought 
to develop an education uniquely designed to 
further their way of life.” 


Pus 


Raw Mareriats ror Evecrric CasLtes—A. 
King and V. H. Wentworth with a foreword by 
C. W. Marshall—Ernest Benn (John de Graff) 
362 p., illus., $7.00. Copper still retains its 
lead as a commercial conductor of electricity. 


Save Your Sicht—Elizabeth Ogg Public 
Affairs Committee, 28 p., illus., paper, 25 cents. 
Contains rules for avoiding eye accidents in 
children and babies, and telling how to 


vision in industry. 


Save 


CHEMISTRY OF PROTEINS— 
Academic, 376 p., illus., 
lectures at 


THe STRUCTURAL 
H. D. Springall 
$6.80. Growing out of a course of 
the University of Manchester, England. 
EDUCATIONAI 
Documents— 


THREE THOUSAND YEARS OF 
Wispom: Selections From Great 
Robert Ulich, Ed.—Harvard University Press, 
2nd ed., 665 p-, $6.00 An anthology of read- 
ings for educators and students in the field. 


American Heart As- 
sociation, 16 p., illus., paper, free upon request 
direct to publisher, 44 East 23d Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. The.only voluntary health 
agency in the United States devoting all its 
energies to reduction of deaths from heart and 
blood vessel disease. 

Wittiam H. WELCH AND THE RISE OF 
ERN MeEpicine — Donald Fleming — Little, 
Brown, 216 p., $3.00. Dr. Welch is credited 
with changing American medical schools from 
the worst to the best in the world in a single 
generation. 


Wuart Is tHe AHA? 


Mop- 


Zun! Law: A Field of Values—Watson Smith 
and John M. Roberts with an appendix by Stan- 
ley Newman—Peabody Museum, Reports of the 
Rimrock Project Values Series No. 4, 175 p., 
paper, $3.00. A preliminary study of Indian 
law and justice. 
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MEDICINE 
Sexes Differ in Risk 
Of Heart Disease Death 


> A NEWLY-FOUND difference eres 
the sexes has been announced by the Na- 
tional Heart Institute, U. S. Public Health 
Service and the American Heart Association. 

The difference is in the risk of dying 
from heart and blood vessel disease. For 
middle-aged men, this risk has gone up 
nearly 25° in the past generation, while for 
women in the same age group, it has gone 
down by about the same amount. 

These opposite trends in the heart disease 
death rate of men and women between the 
ages of 45 and 65 are among the new in- 
formation to be found in the handbook, 
“Diseases of the Heart and Blood Vessels— 
Facts and Figures.” 
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Charcoal From Oldest Fire 


Radiocarbon dating gives age of charcoal from the 
oldest known fire in the United States, which burned more than 
23,800 years ago. The charcoal lay in a closet for 21 years. 


> CHARCOAL FROM one of America’s 
oldest campfires lay unnoticed, locked away 
in a museum closet for 21 years before it 
was found again and its great age became 
known to scientists. The campfire from 
which the charcoal laid more 
than 23,800 years ago. 

The story of the original discovery of the 
ancient fire is revealed by Curator M. R. 
Harrington of the Southwest Museum, Los 
Angeles, in Masterkey (Nov.-Dec., 1954), 
journal of the museum. 

It was early in 1933, Mr. Harrington re- 
ports, that Fenley Hunter made a paleon- 
tological reconnaissance trip for the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. At Tule 
Springs, Nevada, near Las Vegas, Mr. 
Hunter found an ash-bed, once deeply 
buried, exposed by erosion on the banks of 
a wash. 

Evidently a body of water had occupied 
the area after the ashes were deposited, 
for the 14 feet of soil that had covered the 
ash-bed included many freshwater shells. 

The ash-bed contained, besides ashes and 
charcoal, bones of extinct American camel, 
bison and mammoth, evidence of its great 
age. It also contained a large obsidian flake, 
obviously made by the hand of man, im- 
bedded among the bones. 

Later search by Mr. Harrington revealed 
other ash-beds in the vicinity containing 
mixed bones of the same extinct species of 
animals. Many of the bones were artifi- 
cially broken and split. 

“Everything indicated that the animals 
had been killed, cut up, their flesh roasted 
and eaten, and some of their bones split 
for the marrow,” Mr. Harrington reports. 
“The only articulated bones we found were 
those of a camel’s foot, which had ap- 
parently been hacked off and thrown into 
the ash-dump.” 

After the discovery, representative bones 


came was 
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and the human implements were put on 
exhibition at the Southwest Museum. The 
charcoal was locked away in a closet for 
possible later identification of plant species. 

Years later, research on the atomic bomb 
led to the development of a new method 
of dating organic remains through measure- 
ment of radioactivity of the carbon, now 
known as the carbon 14 method. 

Mr. Harrington then searched for the 
stored charcoal from the ancient Tule 
Springs campfire. It could not be found. 
Not until early this year did a volunteer 
assistant, Mrs. Freddie Curtis, open the right 
door and find the precious charcoal. 

It was dated by Dr. W. F. Libby of the 
University of Chicago’s Institute of Nuclear 
Studies. He found no radioactivity remain- 
ing in the sample, showing it must be “more 
than 23,800 years old.” 
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PHYSIOLOGY 
Body Fat Mixed Blessing 
During Cold Weather 


> FAT CAN keep you warm in a chilly 
environment, but it might also make you 
more susceptible to frostbite and trench- 
foot. 

Studies showing this were reported to the 
American Physiological Society by Dr. Far- 
rington Daniels Jr., and Paul Baker of the 
Quartermaster Research and Development 
Center, Natick, Mass. 

In the studies, 31 men wearing only short 
pants sat for two hours in a cold room at 
60 degrees Fahrenheit. This is only slightly 
cool to a clothed person but very chilly to 
an unclothed person. The amount of fat 
the men carried was measured by the thick- 
ness of the skin that could be pinched over 
the upper arm, the chest and the stomach. 
The men in the study ranged in body fat 
from 1.2°/, to 19°, of their body weight. 

At the end of two hours in the chilly 
room, the men were warmer, as measured 
by temperature inside the body, according 
to how fat they were. The fatter men had 
essentially normal internal body tempera- 
tures, while the thinnest men had cooled to 
about a degree Fahrenheit below normal. 

The fat under the skin that did a good 
insulating job also kept the skin temperature 
lower. This carries the danger of the skin 
getting cold enough to be in the frostbite 
or trench-foot range. 

The thin men kept a higher skin tem- 
perature. They did this partly by shiver- 
ing more and partly by drawing on the in- 
terior of the body for heat for the skin. 
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To People Who 
Want to Write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have the constant urge to write but 
fear that a beginner hasn't a chance? Then 
listen to what a famous editor said on this 
subject: 

“There is more room for newcomers in the 
writing field today than ever before. Some 
of the greatest of writing men and women 
have passed from the scene. Who will take 
their places? Fame, riches and the happiness 
of achievement await the new men and 
women of power.” 


Selis 15 Stories After 
Enrolling in N.1.A. 
enrolling in the 
eight months ago 
sold 15 feature 
stories to the Lewiston 
Evening Journal N.LA 
Training is to a_ writer 
what a road map is to a 
motorist."" —— Mildred B 
Fossett, 12 Spruce St 
Gardiner, Maine. 


Writing Aptitude Test FREE! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers a 
FREE Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is 
to discover new recruits for the army of men 
and women who add to their income by 
fiction and article writing. 

The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but 
expert analysis of your latent ability, your 
powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not ail 
applicants pass this test. Those who do are 
qualified to take the famous N.1.A. course 
based on the practical training given by big 
metropolitan dailies. 

This is the New York Copy Desk Method, 
which teaches you to write by writing! You 
develop your individual style instead of try- 
ing to copy that of others. Although you 
work at home, on your own time, you are 
constantly guided by experienced writers. 
You “cover” actual assignments such as 
metropolitan reporters get. 

It is really fascinating work. Each week 
you see new progress. In a matter of months 
you can acquire the coveted “professional” 
touch. Then you are ready for market with 
greatly improved chances of making sales 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the FREE Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test. It requires but a few 
minutes and costs nothing. So mail the 
coupon now. Make the first move towards 
the most enjoyable and profitable occupa- 
tion—writing for publication! Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) (Licensed by 
the State of New York) 





New Institute of America 
ne Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obliga 

tion, the FREE Writing Aptitude 

Test and further information about 
writing for profit 


Address 


City PiGieahvaa whine ... State. 

© Check here if Veteran. 

(All correspond No salesman 
will call on you.) 117-A-665 
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FORESTRY 


Past Misuse of Soil 
Causing Death of Pines 


> MISUSE OF the soil in the past is re- 
sponsible for the decline diseases and death 
of southern pines. 

This was reported by Dr. W. A. Camp- 
bell, pathologist of the U. S. Forest Service’s 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Station, 
Athens, Ga., at the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science meeting in 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Dr. Campbell stated that a study of little 
leaf, a disease of shortleaf and loblolly pines 
caused by a fungus, showed that this killer 
is only serious in areas in which the sub 
soils are poorly drained internally. 

In the case of spot dieout, a disease that 
causes premature mortality in loblolly pine 
plantations from 10 to 20 years of age, this 
condition is associated with shallow top- 
soil and heavy, plastic subsoils. 
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-—Questions— 


EDUCATION—What is 
summer school? p. 40. 
o0o0 

FOREST PATHOLOGY — What are the main 
uses for white pine? p. 40. 
oaqo 
GENERAL SCIENCE—When is the 
tional Geophysical Year? p. 42. 
ood0a 
SPELEOLOGY—What is the latest 
tion theme of speologists? p. 41. 
oO oO G 
STATISTICS—What is the sex ratio of boys 
and girls under 18 admitted to hospitals? pp. 
39. 


largest 


the world’s 


Interna- 


conserva- 


ao 


VETERINARY MEDICINE — What 
p. 37. 


is aftosa? 


oo 0a 


Photographs: Cover and p. 37, Martin Aircraft 
Company; p. 35, Chicago Natural History Mu- 
seum; p. 39, British Information Services; 
p. 42, Geophysical Institute of the University 











of Alaska; p. 48, Du Pont Company. 
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SKINS 


By H. T. Behrman, M.0., and 0. L. Levin, M.D. 


Two dermatologists give you the up-to-date scientific 
facts. They tell you in detail exactly what to do to 
beautify and improve your skin, how to avoid or cor 
rect skin disorders, and how to deal with many skin 
problems as: Daily care of the face—allergies——cos- 


metics — Pp —ac 
cysts—bolls—oily skin—dry skin—chapping—poison 
Ivy—cold sores—hives— superfluous hair —ringworm 
— piles — birthmarks — scars —warts — tumors — skin 
cancer—excessive sweating—etc. 

“The type of book to which the physician can refer 
his patients."" —— Journal of the American Medical 





“Accurate, unvarnished story of practical skin 


care.’’—Connecticut State Medical Journal. 
Price $3 Incl. postage, 5-day Money-Back Guarantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 301-K 
251 West 19th Street, New York 11 
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Oleander 


> A FINE plant for winter blooming, bet- 
ter known to our grandmothers than to 
ourselves because they had real houses to 
live in instead of apartments, is the oleander. 

Its disadvantage for present-day house 
culture lies in its ambition, for it likes to 
grow up into a little tree rather than remain 
as a small, compact shrub, and that requires 
a good deal of room. But anyone who can 
spare the space for an oleander tub will be 
well rewarded with gorgeous masses of pink 
or white bloom. 

The reason for the oleander’s success in 


TECHNOLOGY 


indoor culture lies in the paradoxical fact 
that it is at once a swamp plant and a desert 
plant. That is the situation most house- 
plants find themselves up against. Solicitous 
owners are apt to over-water them, and at 
the same time their tops are exposed to air 
that is like that of a desert in its dryness. 

The oleander has been growing for ages 
in just such a habitat in its widespread 
native home in Mediterranean and Oriental 
regions. Its generic name, Nerium, comes 
from a Greek word meaning moisture, for 
in the wild it grows in wet soil. But at the 
same time its leaves are exposed to the hot 
sun and the drying winds of the warmer 
Levant. It is like a palm tree in this: its 
roots in a swamp and its top in the desert. 

The stiff, rough, dark-green leaves are at 
once reminiscent of desert vegetation. They 
exude a milky juice when punctured. This 
juice is marked by its poisonous properties. 
It is reported that in the course of the 
Peninsular War some French soldiers died 
from roasting their meat on skewers made 
of freshly-cut twigs of oleander. 

The Roman naturalist, Pliny, mentions its 
rose-like flowers and poisonous qualities, at 
the same time stating that it was considered 
serviceable as a remedy against snake-bite. 

There are two species of oleander, very 
much alike in general appearance, but dis 
tinguishable by the fact that one has scented 
flowers, while the flowers of the other are 
odorless. Both varieties, however, exude the 
milky substance that is poisonous for both 
humans and animals if eaten. 
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Women Sized Up 


>» THE UNITED States Government has 
sized up American women with the idea 
that one size, that of dresses, can be used to 
buy all female apparel. 

Actual body measurements of a large 
number of women, scientifically sampled to 
include the predominant body types of the 
female population, were taken, a nine-year 
job. 

The new sizing system, proposed by U. S. 
Department of Commerce’s commodity 
standards division, “provides the means for 
fitting the maximum number of women 
with good-fitting clothes, without need for 
repeated try-ons and: expensive alterations.” 

The same size designations will be used 
on underwear and outerwear, including 
dresses, coats, blouses, skirts, slacks, jackets, 
slips, etc. The customer will know that 
size will not vary because of price, type, 
producer or distributor. 

The government is asking manufacturers 
and distributors to adopt the new commer 
cial standard on women’s apparel sizing. 

The Mail Order Association of America, 
the Corset and Brassiere Association of 
America, as well as the National Bureau of 
Standards, the U. S. Department of Agri 
culture’s Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, and the Army’s Quarter- 


master Corps participated in the research 
leading to the standard. 

The four classifications of measurements 
are misses,’ women’s, half sizes for shorter 
women, and juniors. The standard covers 
nine different body types, including the 
three height groups of tall, regular and 
short, and three bust-hip groups for each 
height. Size is with the bust. 
For each bust, there may be one or more 
hip types. 

The hip types are slender, average and 
full, with slender designated by a minus 
sign and full by a plus sign. The sizes are 
designated by the size number and sym- 
bols, with tall, regular and short called T, 
R and §S. 

Thus, 14T- means size 14 bust, tall in 
height and slender hip type. 

Looking forward to the day when mer- 
chandising will be more automatic, with 
women picking their clothes by punching 
buttons on display panels, the government 
experts foresee that the new size standards 
will be even more essential then than they 
now. 


associated 


are 
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Toads do give off a slightly irritating 
substance, but it is powerless to cause warts. 





So that you may hear the true miracle of these low-cost high-fidelity recordings we offer 


BOTH 


of these Musical 
Treasures 


Yours for only 


10¢ 


on this 12-inch long-playing (33% rpm) Pure Vinyl, custom pressed guaranteed HIGH FIDELITY recording 


BEETHOVEN 


[5th SYMPHONY | [5th SYMPHONY | 


and on the other side 





Nill 


DEH S 


“UNFINISHED” SYMPHONY No. 8 


Now you can own and enjoy the best-loved 


Symphonies, Concertos, Operas, Operettas 
and Musical Comedies—from Bach to Gershwin 
—AT A NEW LOW COST 


Yes, on this special introductory offer—you 
may have Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony AND 
Schubert’s Eighth ( Unfinished) ieenben— 
BOTH COMPLETE on one 12” long-playing 
High Fidelity 33% r.p.m. Record—for 10¢! 
We make this sensational offer to acquaint 
you with the new planned program called 
MUSIC TREASURES OF THE WORLD. 


Under this program you can now enjoy in 
your own home a complete recorded library 
of the world’s great music ... beautifully re- 
corded on the latest high- -fidelity electronic 
equipment, with the full range of sound 
(30-15,000 cycles per second) . . yours for 
much less than the price you would normally 
expect to pay! High-fidelity recordings like 
these usually sell at retail for as much as 
$5.95 each—but because assured distribution 
to members eliminates the usual expense of 
unsold records—and because of the develop- 
ment of mass production high-fidelity record 
pressing equipment — we are able to offer 
these 12” long-playing high-fidelity records 
to our members for only $2.98 each! 


WHAT DOES THIS MUSIC PROGRAM INCLUDE? 


Music Treasures of the World makes avail- 
able to you and your children the best-loved 
works of all the greatest composers, both 
serious and light—Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Mozart, Tchaikovsky, Gershwin, etc. And 
these selections are thrilling brand-new per- 
formances, played by internationally famous 
philharmonic symphony orchestras under 
the batons of such eminent conductors as 
Walter Hendl, Hans Swarowsky, Dean Dixon, 


MUSIC TREASURES OF THE WORLD, 100 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 13, N.Y 
1184 Castlefield Ave., Toronto 10, Ontario 


IN CANADA: 





Kurt Graunke, Felix Prohaska, William 
Strickland, etc. — brilliantly recorded espe- 
cially for these new long-playing records! 


YOU LEARN TO UNDERSTAND GREAT MUSIC 


By accepting this introductory offer now, 
you will am, By automatically enrolled in our 
fascinating Music Appreciation Course—ab- 
solutely free! Each month you will receive— 
FREE~—a new issue of our Course to help you 
understand the fine points of music and en- 
able you to listen to all music as do the 
critics and composers themselves! 

HOW THIS UNIQUE MUSIC PROGRAM WORKS 
Your purchase of the record offered above 
for 10¢ does not obligate you to buy any 
additional Music Treasures records — ever! 
However, we will be happy to extend to you 
the courtesy of an Associate Membership. 
Each month, as an Associate Member, you 
will be offered a new 12” long-playing 383% 
r.p.m. record at the special member’s price of 
only $2.98 each (plus a few cents for U. S. 
tax and shipping). If you do not wish to pur- 
chase any particular record, you need merely 
return the form provided for that purpose. 

Remember — whether or not you decide to 
— any additional records from Music 

reasures of the World, the introductory 
record is yours to keep — for only 10¢! And 
you will still receive, each month, a new issue 
of our Music Appreciation Course, FREE. 
So send 10¢ now — while you can still get 
BOTH of the Musical Treasures listed 
above. Accept this introductory offer — by 
mailing the coupon today! 


FREE MUSIC APPRECIATION COURSE 





| 100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, LY. 
| BOTH—Complete—for only 10c 
Beethoven's 5th Symphony Sdahesy'e Ch aemehens 
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- New Machines and Gadgets - 


For sources of more informat’on on new things described, send a self-addressed stamped enve!ope to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D 


C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 761 


ro ELECTRIC SCISSORS take the effort 
out of cutting cloth. Operated by a vibrator 
type motor with 14,400 strokes per minute 
this labor-saver can be plugged into any AC 
outlet. Plastic covered, the instrument is de 
scribed as safe to operate and cuts through 
cloth like butter without pinching. 
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% KNOT-TYING KIT teaches Junior and 
Sis how to tie shoe laces and hair ribbons. 
Kit contains colored cord, ribbon and shoe 
laces for practice, as well as an instruction 
book with over 200 self-nstructing knot 
pictures. 
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% ANTI-STATIC PROTECTION for syn 
thetic fabrics lasts even after repeated wash 
ings and dry cleaning. The material is 
applied by padding, and fixed on the fabric 
by heat treatment. It can also be applicd in 
conjunction with crease-resistant or wate) 
repellent finishes. 
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% RADICALLY DESIGNED camera 
offers amateur photographers a_ built-in 
close-up lens for portraits and a built-in 
yellow filter for cloud effects. Both 
conveniences are dial-controlled for use or 
inactivity. 


neu 


To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 


i WASHABLE TOYS, soft and cuddly 
come in all sizes and shapes from sly 
monkeys and sleepy puppy dogs to lovable 
teddy bears and jaunty ponies. Containing 
“Orlon” acrylic fiber, these whimsical play 
toys, shown in the photog aph, can be tossed 
into the washing machine at the first sign 





Scientific Instruments You Can Make 


How teen-age scientists have designed and built various scientific instruments. 
References guide the reader to research in the fields opened by use of these 


instruments. 


Astronomical Instruments 
Spectroscopes 
Tesla Coils 
Oscilloscopes 
Cloud Chambers 
Atom Counters 
Van de Graaff Generators 
Electronic Computers 
Stroboscopes 
Ultrasonics 
Chromatography 
Photomicrography 
Mathematical Constructions 


FULLY INDEXED—iILLUSTRATED 
CLOTH BOUND—$2.00 





ORDER NOW FROM: 
SCIENCE SERVICE 
1719 N Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





for one year’s subscription. 


o} soil and dried in an automatic dryer. All 
trims on the toys are also washable. 
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% POWER MOWER has a unique device 
on the front wheels that permits the oper- 
ator to elevate either of the front wheels off 
the ground, thus saving hand trimming. 
The new three-speed rotary mower also has 
a small handle that controls automatically 
the cutting height of the mower, from one 
to three inches. 
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gt LABORATORY IMPLEMENT has a 
stainless-steel spoon at one end and a keen- 
edged spatula at the other. Described as an 
“all-purpose” instrument, it is nine inches 
long and corrosion-resistant. 
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#; STEEL PADLOCK defies padlock 
breaking by prying. The secret ts a shackle 
one-half an inch long, that holds the lock 
so close to the door mount there is no room 
to fit a lever between them. The two-anch 
thick case is cadmium rust-proojcd, has an 
extra-heavy brass locking lever and a hard- 
ened steel shackle to resist sawing. 
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A bird traveling about 40 miles an hour 
flies about 18 feet while a hunter is “getting 
set,” 18 feet while he pulls the trigger and 
another six feet while the bullet travels 
through the air at a range of 20 yards. 


Fossils 100,000,000 years old have been 
dragged up from the muddy sediments at 
the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean near Ber- 
muda; these are the oldest known ocean 


ik ssils. 


About 60,000,000 pages of technical litera- 
ture are published yearly throughout the 
world; as 100,000 bound volumes, they 
would fill a bookshelf almost two miles 
long. 


fecidents kill more children annuaily 
than the seven deadliest childhood diseases 
combined. 


The griddle, a tiny underwater wood- 
boring creature, is most active when the 
sun goes down. 


Double-glass windows can save as much 
as two tons of coal a winter for an average 
home, experiments showed. 





